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among the mass of the people until education is more wide-
spread and until, above all, the teaching of some lingua
franca has broken down the existing barriers of language*
A wider loyalty can only flourish on the basis of common
understanding of common interests.
Thus the ideal of social and economic development and
the promise of self-government, if they are to mean any-
thing more than vague hopes for the distant future, pro-
vide the strongest possible reasons for speeding up educa-
tional development. The Colonial Development and Wel-
fare Acts provide some, at least, of the necessary additional
financial help. But there are other and less favourable
factors to be considered.
First, there is the problem of how to accommodate
greatly increased numbers while at the same time raising
the level of the standard of teaching, for it is not sufficient
merely to increase the number of children attending
school. On that basis territories such as Nyasaland, which
has already some 170,000 children at school, are well on
the way to apparently satisfactory achievement, though
others still lag far behind. But it is much more urgent, and
more difficult, to enable many more children than at
present to complete full primary and' secondary courses.
Thus, to mention Nyasaland again, we have already noted
that out of the 170,000 children attending school only
forty-two satisfactorily completed the full primary course in
1943. As for secondary education, the figures given earlier
in this chapter show that scarcely anywhere have the
schools been able to produce annually more than a mere
handful of pupils who have completed the full course, while
Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia still lacked in 1944
even one school which taught to the full secondary level.
The output from the top of the primary schools needs
stepping up to fifty or a hundred times its present volume.,
and from the top of the secondary schools by anything up
to a thousand-fold or more.